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DEI LETZTEN GASTE 
By Adolph Von Menzel 



AN APPRECIATION OF ADOLPH VON MENZEL 

Adolph Von Menzel, the famous German painter, who died in 
February last, was better known as Old Menzel. By virtue of the 
Order of the Black Eagle, which Emperor William conferred upon 
him some years ago, he became invested with hereditary nobility, but 
although the intimate friend of three emperors, he was very far from 
being a courtier. Indeed, "His Little Excellency," as he was called 
on account of his diminutive size, was terribly outspoken, and had all 
the fearless sincerity of a Diogenes. Two stories may tie related in 
illustration of this, which are not included among any of the obitu- 
aries published after his death. 

Once having been commissioned by old Emperor William to paint 
a picture of his coronation as King of Prussia, he reproduced with too 
much exactitude and too little flattery the features of the emperor's 
somewhat vain and by no means youthful consort, Empress Augusta. 
Her Majesty insisted that he should alter his portrait of her and 
render it more attractive. But this Menzel absolutely refused to do, 
and the consequence was that the empress, on numerous occasions, 
made him feel the weight of her displeasure. The old painter bided 
his time, and at length got even with her in a very characteristic 
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fashion. Being intrusted with the task of reproducing on canvas the 
scene of the emperor's departure for the seat of war in 1870, he 
portrayed tJie Empress Augusta with her face entirely concealed in 
her handkerchief, as if weeping, although she prided herself on not 
having shed a single tear on that occasion. 

Another time, during the life of old Field-Marshal Wrangel, a 
lady of the court more famous for her vanity than for her beauty, 
complained to him that Menzel had done her scant justice in a large 
picture representing some important event in contemporary court 
history. Wrangel, who was famous as a browbeating bully of the 
good old Prussian type — people trembling at the mere sight of him — 
promised to see Menzel and to make him change the portrait of the 
lady to a more flattering likeness. Greatly to his surprise, however, 
when he broached the subject to the painter, he discovered that the 
latter much resented such meddlesomeness. Indeed, Menzel even 
had the temerity to suggest that field-marshals would do far better 
to attend to subjects about which they knew something than to the 
art of painting, of which they, as a rule, knew absolutely nothing. 

Wrangel flared up, so did Menzel, and soon the air of the studio 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



was blue with Prussian oaths, punctuated with the angry sarcasms of 
the enraged painter. The upshot of the interview was, that the 
famous field-marshal, who had never before turned his back on an 
enemy, was compelled to beat an ignominious retreat without having 
accomplished his object. But before disappearing through the door 

of the studio, he turned 
and positively yelled at 
the painter, "You're a 
disgusting little toad, and 
your pictures are vile." 

Menzel must have 
smiled at the ingenuous 
egotism with which the 
Kaiser conferred on him 
the Order of the Black 
Eagle. Considering the 
vast extent of his achieve- 
ment, it was a whimsical 
notion to exalt him in his 
old age as a sort of ser- 
geant-painter to adynasty. 
The monumental se- 
ries of illustrations to the 
Life of Frederick the 
Great, and the paintings 
dealing with the reign of 
Wilhelm I., were early 
incidents of an artistic 
career notable for single- 
ness of purpose. Not that 
Menzel set out with a 
strictly limited conception 
of his occupation ("Die 
Malerei ist keine einseitige 
Beschaftigung," was one 
of his own sayings), but 
whatever service he did to 
the reigning family was an accident depending more on the cut of a 
coat than on any extraordinary spirit of loyalty. 

He was a draftsman from the first, whose attention was firmly 
concentrated upon visible objects, and such an abstract sentiment as 
patriotism would hardly have persuaded him to undertake the glorifi- 
cation of any historical event that did not involve an appeal to the 
eye. He had none of the ethical preoccupations of such painters as 
Verestchagin. When he was induced to paint a "Meeting of Bliicher 
and Wellington," it was under protest, and he is quoted as speaking 
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lightly of the picture in after years, saying: "I doubt if the meeting 
ever took place in the manner commonly reported, for after a long 
day's fighting I am sure that both Blucher and Wellington had no 
stomach for a theatrical tableau, but must have been very anxious 
for a good supper and a night's lodging." A remark doubtless true. 
This comment indi- 



cates his ideal with some 
precision. He 
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was a 
painter with strict notions 
of artistic probity, a realist 
occupied, not with the 
propagation of sentiments, 
but with the concrete 
things • of the earth, pro- 
foundly interested in their 
appearance, but not con- 
cerned in making them 
the servants of his pre- 
conceptions. To realize 
their inherent character 
and significance was his 
purpose rather than to 
employ them as vehicles 
for his particular ideas; 
the painters' art he held 
to be sufficient in itself, 
without the pretext of 
patriotism or other ex- 
trinsic emotions. 

"A good work of art, 
he said, "is like an edify- 
ing sermon." But though 
he was first and foremost 
a draftsman, closely at- 
tached to objective reali- 
ties, his interests were 
broad and his curiosity 
omnivorous. His active observation could never have become the 
slave of a particular subject; he passed readily from the history of 
the past to the history of the present, and from history in the narrower 
sense to the world about him, in every aspect that came under his 
observation. 

His appetite for all that he saw was prodigious, his industry 
unceasing. "If there were nine days in the week," he said, "I 
would work on every one of them." Once when he was ill, they 
found him lying in bed making a careful drawing of his toes. It is 
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related that at an evening party he suddenly cried out to a guest to 
stand still while he noted the "funny lines" about her waist and hips. 
He was constantly occupied with his art, and had the name of being 
cranky and something of a misanthropist. "It is very disturbing, 
the dear human kind," he observed, whimsically, "as soon as it 
ceases to play its part as an object for my brush and pencil." 

It is not easy to realize now what a great innovator Menzel was 
in his day. It must be remembered that he was nearly ninety years 
old at the time of his death, and that many things which we accept 
without question in his painting were profoundly disturbing to his 
contemporaries in the early days of his career. 

In Germany, at the time when painting was generally bounded by 
a particularly narrow convention of beauty, his naturalism was 
regarded as repulsive. "Truly," wrote one critic, "Menzel will not 
allow that art and beauty have any connection ; for him the essence 
of art lies in characterization." This doubtless engrossed his mind. 

Kaulbach, the fastidious eclectic, called him Prophet of Ugliness; 
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CROWN PRINCE FRIEDRICH AT RHEINSBERG 
By Adolph Von Menzel 

and for breaking away from the set types of beauty and exploring the 
undiscovered, his work was condemned even as the work of Degas 
has lately been condemned in London by such belated critics as Mr. 
Humphry Ward. Menzel, however, was in a peculiar position, 
which his historical illustrations had made secure in some measure. 
Yet even these were regarded with some suspicion when they first 
appeared, and denounced by artists of an earlier generation sixty 
years before they won official recognition. 

Popular approval was less tardy, yet Menzel's direct influence on 
his fellow-painters was slight. Muther thinks that the course of art 
in Germany was wholly unaffected by him. However that may be, 
it is evident, in considering his early work, that he approached the 
world without school prejudice, and touched at many points certain 
problems to be taken up later and specialized by a new school of 
"realists." 

Nevertheless, in his old age he failed to recognize aims of the 
younger men whose art was foreshadowed in his own. Professor 
Liebermann tells of a visit he paid to an amateur in Berlin, who has 
a magnificent collection of works by Degas and the impressionists. 
After a long and careful scrutiny of the paintings, Menzel turned, and 
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with an air of skepticism asked his host, "Did you really pay money 
for this stuff?" The art of the impressionists did not interest him. 
In some respects, Menzel, as a draftsman, was the German ana- 
logue of Degas, and in his early work we find him occupied with 
interests curiously similar to those of the French master. In England 
his nearest equivalent was Charles Keene, and Degas's admiration of 
the English artist was fully shared by him. He was a regular sub- 
scriber to Punch, and exchanged drawings with Keene, who in turn 
"set him up as the great master in Europe." 

Toward the end of his life the draftsman's interests gained an 
almost complete ascendancy in Menzel. He seems to have found 
enough to occupy him in drawing, and painted less. But there was 
little slackening of his curiosity in the life about him. Years ago 
some one discovered him early in the morning studying a shop 
window from the street. In such odd subjects, thoroughly explored 
by Degas from a somewhat different point of view, he continued 
to be engrossed with an intensity of interest rare in a man of his years. 

His drawings, of 
which he left an 
enormous number, 
might well be col- 
lected and pub- 
lished now that he 
is dead. They will 
live as an extraor- 
dinary record of our 
time, and should 
alone establish 
Menzel's title to a 
high place among 
the great artists of 
his century. The 
National Gallery in 
Berlin recently dis- 
played a most in- 
teresting Menzel 
collection. At the 
time of Menzel's 
death an artist said, 
"The world will 
never know the real 
Menzel until his 
atelier has been 
turned inside out, 

' GOTTESDIENST " IN THE WOODS a SKetch- 

By AdoiphVon Menzel books, containing in 
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all four thousand 
leaves, beside the 
oil-paintings, pas- 
tels, aquarelles, and 
drawings, are open 
to the public." 

The exhibition 
was perhaps the 
most complete ex- 
hibit of the works 
of any one painter 
which ever has been 
or ever will be made. 
Two entire stories 
of the National Gal- 
lery were cleared 
to make the room 
for the almost in- 
credible number of 
five thousand seven 
hundred works 
which were cata- 
logued. The major 
part of these were 
naturally studies 
and sketches, but 
all of them were of 
absorbing interest 

to the art student who was able to trace the painstaking working 
out of detail by the "little painter," as he was always affectionately 
called in Berlin. The German emperor, the crown prince, and all the 
art societies and galleries throughout Germany came forward to offer 
the loan of works in their possession, and thus it happened that the 
collection was so complete. 

Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 




FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE— WOODCUT 
By Adolph Von Menzel 




SIXTH INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION IN 

VENICE 

The display of works of art in the sixth annual exhibition of the 
Internazionale d'Art della Citta di Venezia, is most commendable. 




ILLUSTRATION FOR "HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE" 
By Adolph Von Menzel 

Venice is a good place in which to see pictures that are in themselves 
worth seeing. The Palazzo dell Esposizione contains more than 
thirty galleries, and the galleries contain in all upward of twelve hun- 
dred works of art, representing about five hundred artists from all 
parts of the civilized world. Each gallery has been decorated and its 
furniture and fittings specially designed by artists, and whenever 
practicable the decorators of each gallery are of the same nationality 
as the artists whose pictures are shown in the gallery. 

Thus the Swedish gallery, for example, has an effective color 
scheme of heliotrope and green, carried out under the direction of 
Ferdinand Boberg and Carl Svensson, both of Stockholm. And in 
this room are the strong pictures of Anders Zorn, water-colors by 
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Carl Larsson, sculpture by Christian Erickson, and further work by 
Swedes. As a whole, the decorations are good throughout. As a 
scheme in itself and as a background for pictures, none is better than 
the arrangement devised by the Hungarians — blue and purple hanging 
and upholstery and a frieze and background of gold. Here the best 
pictures are lent by the Hungarian nation — a fine Munkacsy, a forest 




ILLUSTRATION FOR "HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE" 
By Adolph Von Menzel 



scene by Paal, and a moonlight by Olgyal. Some of Philip Laszio's 
well-known portraits of notable men and women are also included. 
The Americans have not a room to themselves, but in more than 
one of the so-called international rooms there are works by Ameri- 
cans. Some are well known; for example, Gari Melcher's "Last 
Supper." He is represented by two further works, and in the same 
room there are twenty-four works by Americans. J. J. Shannon 
shows his well-known portrait of Phil May, which gained a gold 
medal at St. Louis. Richard Miller shows some beautiful work. 
Frieseke is well represented. Colin Campbell Cooper's "Skyscrap- 
ers" is much noticed. Vail has two striking pictures, and other 
Americans here are George Hitchcock, Walter Gay, William Dannat, 
Humphreys Johnston, Walter MacEwen, Julius L. Stewart, Harry 
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van der Weyden, 
and Lionel Wal- 
den. A big picture 
by Verestchagin is 
in the same room 
as the American 
works mentioned ; 
also two pictures by 
James Wilson Mor- 
rice of Canada, and 
some good things 
by John Laveiy 
and Fritz Thaulow. 
The English gal- 
lery, decorated in a 
somewhat severe 
manner by Walter 
Crane, Alfred East, 
and Frank Brang- 
wyn, contains some 
good things, nota- 
bly by George 
Clausen and Mau- 
rice Grieffenhagen. 
Many works by 
British painters ap- 
pear in the inter- 
national rooms. 
The French, whose decorators were Besnard, Charpentier, and Gustave 
Soulier, are hardly at their best, though individuals are well repre- 
sented. Blanche shows his portrait of Rodin, and there are good 
things by Carriere and Renoir. The Dutch display is an interesting 
one, the German perhaps a little heavy, and the Italian, naturally, 
strong and comprehensive. Boldini's portrait of Whistler is here. 
Mancini shows one of his best portraits, and there is a beautiful 
"Idyl" by Fragiacomo, which was shown at the first exhibition of 
the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. 

. F. Collins. 
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RANK OF AMERICAN ART SCHOOLS 



I have studied both here and abroad, and I know from personal 
experience that the average of our American schools is just as high 
as that of the foreign schools. Of course, some allowance must be 
made in favor of the artistic atmosphere, which, no doubt, is more 
impressive in Paris than it yet is in our American cities; but, judging 
by the work done in the schools and by such opportunities as may be 
gained in the museums, the American student will do as well at home 
as abroad. 

The fact is, the American student must, I think, be disappointed 
by his experience in the foreign schools and galleries. He sees quite 
as much poor and indifferent work there, both in studio and in 
museum, as he is likely to see here, and he learns sooner or later that 
hard, conscientious 
work, directed, of 
course, by a compe- 
tent teacher, alone 
will perfect his 
natural aptitude. 

The condition 
of sculpture in this 
country to-day is 
healthy and prom- 
ising. It suffers to 
some extent from 
the work done by 
the contract sculp- 
tors, who have far 
more executive 
than artistic abil- 
ity, and who are, 
in fact, little more 
than names, since 
the orders they 
spend so much time 
in securing are ex- 
ecuted by their 
more gifted assist- 
ants. We have 
also here too much 
of the sculpture 

- 11 11 FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE AT LISSA 

that COUld as WeJl By Adolph Von Menzel 
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